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Governors  of  the  feveral  HOSPITALS 
of  the  CITY  of  L  0  ND  0  N  \ 
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Pa  r  i  s  h-C  h  u  r  c  h  of  St.  Bridget , 
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On  Mo  nday  in  Eajler-Week,  March  26,  1733, 

36efng  one  of  tlje  annfhetfatg  |sptttaL&>emon& 

By  the  Right  Reverend  Father  inGoD, 

NICOLAS  Lord  Bifhop  of  St.  David’s . 

e  l®  a  r.ir  r 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  John  Pemberton,  at  the  Golden  Bud, 
againft  St,  Dunjiari s  Church  in  Fleetjlrect ,  1733. 
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Tuefday  the  Third  Day  of  April,  One  Thou - 
rfand,  Seven  Hundred ,  cW  Thirty-three, 
and  in  the  Sixth  Tear  of  the  Reign  of 
King  George  the  Second ,  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  fo forth. 


IT  is  ordered.  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Court  be 
given  to  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  the 
the  Lord  Bifhop  of  St.  David's,  for  his  Sermon  preach¬ 
ed  before  this  Court  and  the  Governors  of  the  feveral 
Hofpitals  of  this  CITY,  at  the  Parifh-Church  of  St. 
Bridget ,  on  Monday  in  Eafer-JVeek  laft ;  and  that  his 
Lordlhip  be  defired  to  print  the  fame. 

JACKSON. 

\  '  ”  '  *  "  P  T 


I  Cor.  x.  24. 

Let  no  man  feek  his  own,  but  every 
man  another’s  wealth. 

if  another’ & 'wealth  in  this  place  is  to  be 
underflood  the  good,  or  intereft,  or 
advantage  of  another;  and  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  Words  is,  Let  no  one  be 
fo  intent  upon  taking  care  of  him- 
felf  and  his  own  affairs,  as,  at  the 
fame  time,  not  to  let  the  affairs  of 
others  alfo  have  a  fhare  of  his  concern* 
This  is  am  excellent  precept  of  our  religion,  and  it  is 
indeed  an  honour  to  that  book,  which  we  Chriftians  pro- 
fefs  to  make  the  rule  of  our  life  and  behaviour,  that  this 
and  the  like  directions  are  fo  frequently  to  be  found  there¬ 
in  ;  and  it  would  ftill  be  a  greater  recommendation  of  our 
faith  to  the  world,  if  it  were  much  more  generally  ob- 
ferved  and  pradifed  than  it  is.  It  was  an  obfervation  of 
*  a  great  genius  of  our  own  country,  That  there  never 
was,  in  the  world,  any  philofophy ,  or  feff,  or  religion ,  or 
law,  or  institution ,  that  carried  up  and  exalted  the  good  and 

A  a  welfare 
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welfare  of  others  fo  high ,  and  depreffed  the  good  and  welfare 
of  a  man's  Jingle  f elf  Jo  low ,  as  the  religion  of  Chrift  has 
done .  That  no  one  might  think  himfelf  excufed  from 
attending  to  this  rule  of  the  apoftle  in  the  text,  the  di¬ 
rection  is  general,  and  extends  to  all  perfons  whatfoever. 
The  riches  of  the  wealthy,  the  wifdom  of  the  knowing, 
the  greatnefs  of  perfons  in  power  and  authority,  are  fo 
far  from  being  privileges  excufing  men  from  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  good  of  others,  that  the  feveral  advantageous 
eircumftances  I  have  mentioned  are  fo  many  arguments  to 
bind  the  perfons  fo  diftinguiihed  yet  more  ftrongly  to  this 
duty,  and  to  exert  themfelves  with  fo  much  the  greater 
zeal  and  vigour  in  the  performance  thereof.  How  comes 
it  then  to  pafs,  that  a  duty,  to  which  men  are  fo  univer- 
fally  obliged,  fhould  be  fo  much  omitted,  as  it  is?  For 
if  we  look  abroad  into  the  world,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
we  fhall  find  too  much  of  that  narrownefs  and  contrad- 
ednefs  of  fpirit,  which  the  text  cautions  us  againft  and 
too  little  of  that  care  and  concern  for  others,  which  is 
here  enjoined.  Health,  and  eafe,  and  pleafure,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  are  fuch 
things,  as  men  are  apt  enough  to  defire,  and  look  after, 
and  provide,  for  themfelves ;  and  when  this  end  is  once 
compaffed,  they  are  many  times  apt  to  look  on  the  work 
as  done,  for  which  they  came  into  the  world,  and  to  con- 
fider  their  main  point  as  gained,  and  that  there  remains 
nothing  now,  but  to  fit  down  and  enjoy  their  own  good 
condition,  and  reap  all  that  fatisfadion  and  joy,  that  men 
commonly  find,  when  arrived  to  profperous  eircumftances. 
As  for  other  men,  the  reft  of  mankind,  they  are  con¬ 
tented  to  leave  them  to  take  the  courfes,  which  they  may 
think  beft  for  their  welfare,  and  to  fhift,  as  well  as  they 
can,  for  themfelves.  It  will  diminifh  none  of  their  hap- 
pinds,  though  they  £hould  fee  things  to  go  ill  with  others, 
nor  will  it  make  them  more  happy,  to  obferve  them  to  go 

well, 
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well.  And  if  a  man,  thus  wrapt  up  in  himfelf,  is  but 
fuccefsful  enough  to  make  one  happy,  he  has  made  all  fo, 
that  he  is  concerned  for.  If  his  own  family,  and  his  near 
relations,  and  dependants,  are  taken  into  his  plan,  they 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  himfelf,  and  it  is  ftill 
himfelf,  in  a  manner,  he  is  taking  care  of,  when  he  is  do¬ 
ing  any  thing  for  them ;  this  is  ftill  confining  all  good 
offices  to  objeffs  at  home,  and  not  extending,  them,  as 
he  ought  to  do,  to  all  around  him,  to  thofe  who  are  afar 
off  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  are  near.  But  how  is  a  temper 
of  this  kind  confiftent  with  the  excellent  doftrine  of  the 
text?  Mod  plainly  not  at  all;  it  is  as  oppofite  to  it,  and 
inconfiftent  with  it,  as  is  poffible.  And  therefore  there 
muft  be  fome  miftake,  fome  falfe  reafoning,  that  men 
fuffer  themfelves  to  run  into  about  this  matter,  in  order 
to  keep  their  minds  quiet  and  eafy,  under  fo  plain  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  precept  of  Chriftianity.  And  the  miftake  is, 
too  generally,  this,  they  think  that  all  is  well  with  them, 
and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  them,  if  they 
do  but  take  care  to  hurt  no  body,  and  do  not,  on  any  oc- 
cafion,  allow  themfelves  to  defraud,  or  injure,  or  opprefs 
their  neighbour.  If  any  one  happens  to  be  a  fufferer  by 
their  means,  they  will  indeed  look  on  themfelves  as  bound 
to  make  him  reparation  for  the  wrong,  and  to  endeavour 
to  heal  the  wound  of  their  own  making.  Farther  than 
this  they  do  not  feem  fenfible  of  any  demands,  which 
their  neighbour  may  have  upon  them.  And  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that,  in  cafes,  where  no  breach  can  be 
pleaded  of  any  human  law,  their  neighbour  has  no  fuch 
claim  upon  them,  as  he  can  profecute  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  juftice  of  this  world,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  relief 
from  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  that,  becaufe  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  crime  of  uncharitablenefs  is  what  appertains 
to  another  and  an  higher  jurifdkftion,  and  is  one  of  thofe 
2  referved 
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referved  cafes,  that  God,  the  fupreme  judge  of  mankind, 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  keep  in  his  own  hands. 

We  read  in  the  parable  ( Luke  x .  31,  32.  &c. )  that 
the  prieft  and  the  Levite  in  their  journey  came,  and  look¬ 
ed  on  the  man,  that  had  fallen  among  thieves ,  and  was 
left  by  them  half  dead  in  the  road,  and  that  they  faffed  by 
on  the  other  fide .  Not  a  ftep  did  they  take  towards  com¬ 
forting  or  relieving  him,  and  they  thought  perhaps,  they 
were  not  much  to  blame  for  faffing  by  a  poor  creature  in 
diftrefs,  and  giving  themfelves  no  trouble  about  him,  fo 
long  as  they  were  not  themfelves  the  thieves,  that  had 
flrift  and  wounded  him.  But  this  was  not  a  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  nor  a  conduct,  which  Chrift  could  approve  or  allow 
of  in  any  who  profelfed  to  be  his  followers.  We  Chri- 
ftians  have  not  fo  learned  ChriJL  We  are  taught  other  wife 
and  muft  have  widely  different  notions  of  thefe  things,  if 
we  receive  the  truth ,  as  it  is  in  Jeffs.  To  condemn  a  car¬ 
riage  of  this  kind,  and  to  fhew  us  the  great  blameablenefs 
thereof,  was  plainly  the  intent  of  our  Saviour  in  this  pa¬ 
rable;  and,  as  crooked  things  do  moft  appear  fo,  when 
viewed  at  the  fame  time,  and  compared  with  things,  that 
are  ftrait,  after  giving  us  the  above-mentioned  inftances  of 
want  of  humanity,  he  tells  us,  what  their  duty  was,  and 
what  they  and  all  others,  in  the  like  circumftances,  ought 
to  have  done,  in  the  example  of  the  good  Samaritan , 
That  he  was  to  love  his  neighbour  was  a  maxim  in  religion, 
that  the  Samaritan  had  undoubtedly  learnt,  and  this 
was  likewife  a  maxim,  that  the  prieft  and  the  Levite,  one 
would  think,  muft  have  heard  of,  as  well  as  he  ;  but  they 
did  not,  or  would  not,  underftand  it,  as  he  did,  as  im¬ 
porting,  that  every  one  in  diftrefs,  whom  they  could 
help,  was  their  neighbour ,  and  that  helping  him,  in  fuch 
cafes,  was  no  other  than  that  love  that  they  were  bound  to 
fhow  him.  Therefore  our  Saviour  propofes  to  the  law¬ 
yer,  whom  lie  was  difcourfmg  with,  the  pattern  of  the 
1  compafli- 
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compaflionate  Samaritan  to  copy  after,  and,  what  ho 
fays  to  him,  on  that  occafion,  he  fays  to  all  of  us,  Go  and 
do  thou  likewife.  And  the  exhortation  of  the  holy  apoftle, 
in  the  text,  is  the  fame  with  the  do&rine  of  his  great  ma¬ 
tter,  in  that  parable.  Let  no  man  Jeek  his  own ,  but  every 
man  another s  wealth . 

And  more  is  intended  in  this  exhortation,  than  that  we 
fhould  only  do  a  good  work  now  and  then,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  chance.  If  we  never  give  our  alms,  but  when 
a  fight  of  fome  wretched  objeCt  of  charity  prefents  itfelf 
to  us,  and  almoft  forces  them  from  us,  if  we  never  give, 
but  upon  great  importunity  and  follicitation,  or  when  we 
fhould  be  afhamed  and  out  of  countenance  not  to  do  as 
others  do,  or  only  upon  occafion  of  our  receiving  the  holy 
facrament;  this  is  no  argument  of  a  real  love  and  charity 
for  our  poor  brethren,  nor  of  our  having  that  conftant 
and  habitual  concern  for  their  good,  that  the  text  feems 
to  require.  Seekwg  the  wealth ,  or  good,  of  others ,  is  an 
expreflion,  that  imports  more  than  this  can  amount  to ; 
It  is  having  their  good  fincerely  and  affectionately  at  heart, 
charging  ourfelves  with  it,  in  a  manner,  as  if  it  were  part 
of  our  ordinary  bufinefs  and  employment,  and  looking 
on  it,  as  one  of  thofe  affairs,  for  which  we  were  fent  into 
the  world.  And  that  no  one  may  imagine,  that  this  is 
requiring  too  much  at  our  hands,  or  fetting  up  the  duty 
too  high,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  this  matter,  well 
weighed,  will  be  found  to  be  no  more,  than  what  was 
required  and  enjoined  in  one  of  the  great  commandments 
of  the  law,  to  wit,  Thou  Jhall  love  thy  neighbour ,  as  thy 

felf* 

And  I  cannot,  I  think,  more  feafonably  recommend 
to  you  this  truly  Chriftian  fpirit,  than  on  the  prefent  oc¬ 
cafion,  when  we  are  met  together  on  the  account  of  lb 
many  noble  and  ufeful  charities ;  which  have  not  only 
owed  their  birth  to  this  fpirit  at  the  firft,  but  have  all  along 

had 
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had  their  conftant  fupplies  of  nourifhment  from  it,  and 
have  been  greatly  ftrengthned  and  fupported  by  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  which,  as  this  excellent  fpirit  prevails 
more  or  lefs  amongft  us,  will  for  ever,  in  proportion, 
either  flourilh,  or  decay.  I  {hall  hope  therefore,  it  will 
be  no  improper  ufe  of  the  prefent  opportunity,  if  I  fet 
myfelf  to  lay  before  you  fome  of  thofe  motives,  which 
ought,  I  apprehend,  to  have  the  greateft  weight  with  us, 
in  order  to  preferve  and  cherifh  in  us  that  generous  con¬ 
cern  for  the  good  of  others,  which  the  apoftle  recom¬ 
mends  in  the  text. 

Now  the  moft  contrary  thing  in  the  world  to  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Chriftian  principle  is,  the  fordid  vice  of  felfifhnefs ; 
that  poifonous  weed,  which  is  of  fo  very  malignant  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  in  whatever  minds  it  once  gets  root,  it  will 
fuffer  no  good  quality  to  flourifh  or  live  near  it.  This  is 
one  of  thofe  foul  degeneracies  prophecied  of  in  the  new 
teftament,  and  which  are  to  come  to  pafs  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  church :  for.  amongft  feveral  apoftates  exprefs- 
ly  foretold  to  come  in  the  latter  times  ( 2  Pim.  iii.  2,  3, 
4. )  one  fort  of  them,  as  we  find  there,  and  thofe  fet  in 
the  front,  and  mentioned  even  before  any  of  the  reft,  are 
perfons,  who  {hall  be  felfifh  ;  the  holy  fpirit  particularly 
foretelling  in  that  place,  that  men Jhall  be  lovers  of  their 
own  f elves. 

This  then  being  a  temper  of  mind,  againft  which  the 
Chriftiaiis  of  all  ages  ought  more  efpecially  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  and  of  which  one  may  fay,  as  St.  Paul  did 
of  Elymas ,  the forcerer>  that  it  is  the  enemy  of  all  righteouf 
nefs ;  before  I  proceed,  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  pre- 
mife  fomething  concerning  the  nature  of  this  vice  of  fel¬ 
fifhnefs,  that  fo  we  may  be  fully  apprifed  of  it,  and  know 
of  a  certain  what  it  is. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  and  it  muft  be  granted,  that  all  felf- 
love  has  not  the  nature  of  fin,  To  love  ourfelves  in  a 

certain 
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certain  meafure  and  degree  is  highly  reafonable,  and  na¬ 
tural,  and  even  necfcffary  to  the  prefervation  of  ourfelves. 
And  the  principle,  which  puts  us  upon  this,  is  fo  far 
from  being  contrary  to  nature,  that,  as  feme  of  the  ancient 
philofcphers  have  well  obferved,  they  are  the  prima  na¬ 
ture,  the  very  jirjl  directions  and  admonitions  of  nature, 
which  caufe  us  to  have  a  love  for  ourfelves.  As  long  as 
we  carry  thefe  bodies  about  us,  a  proper  care  is  to  be  taken 
of  them.  As  long  as  we  are  Aationed  as  inhabitants  of 
this  world,  it  is  but  right,  that  we  make  fome  fort  of  pro- 
vifion,  that  we  may  not  live  here  uneafy  for  want  of  pro¬ 
per  accommodations.  There  is  a  juflice  we  owe  to  our 
health,  to  our  eftates,  to  our  good  names,  to  our  fami¬ 
lies,  and,  to  be -fure,  to  our  fouls.  And  if  we  were  not 
to  love  our  Own  felves,  how  could  felf-love  be  a  rule  for 
our  loving  others,  according  to  the  great  commandment 
before-mentioned,  cfbou  Jhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy 
felf  ?  But  though  felf-love,  rightly  confidered,  be  what 
nature  in  its  pureft  ftate  cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to 
approve  and  to  recommend  to  us,  yet  to  love  our  felves, 
fo  as  not  to  care  for  or  love  others,  this  is  not  dictated  by 
pure  and  uncorrupt  nature,  but  by  nature  wretchedly  vi¬ 
tiated  and  depraved.  But  then  if  there  be  a  felf-love, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  natural  thing,  which  has  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  reafon,  and  which  a  wife  and  good  man  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  without,  how  comes  itto  pafs,  that  the 
feripture  fometimes  fpeaks  of  felf-love  in  the  general,  as 
if  there  were  in  it  the  nature  of  fin?  Why  does  the 
apoflle,  in  the  place  forementioned,  -rank  lovers  of  their 
own  felves  with  finners,  as  if  that  were  the  character  of 
bad  men  ?  And  why  again  does  the  apoftle,  here  in  the 
words  of  my  text,  exhort  us  in  this  manner,  Let  no  ?nan 
feek  his  own ,  but  every  man  another  s  wealth ,  as  if  we  ought 
to  have  no  regard  to,  or  care  for,  ourfelves  at  all  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  That  the  feripture  doth  this,  to  caution  us,  in  the 

B  ftrongefl 
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ftrongeft  manner,  againft  that  inordinate  felf-Iove,  which 
wholly  excludes  others  from  having  their  due  fhare  in  our 
love,  and  which  confines  all  love  to  ourfelves.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  all  the  while,  that  under  proper  reftri&ions  and  li¬ 
mitations,  the  natural  felf-love,  which  is  originally,  and 
that  for  wife  and  good  reafons,  implanted  in  us,  will 
hold,  and  continue,  and  exert  itfelf,  on  all  proper  occa- 
fions,  for  our  good,  as  it  needs  muft ;  and  it  is  impoffi- 
ble,  nay,  I  will  add,  unfitting,  it  fhould  ever  be  removed. 
What  therefore  religion  muft  be  apprehended  to  diredt  in 
this  cafe  is,  not  that  we  fhould  endeavour  to  remove  or 
extirpate  out  of  our  minds  all  love  of  our  felves  (for 
that  would  be  neither  fitting,  nor  poflible)  but  that,  like 
other  paflions,  we  fhould  regulate  and  govern  it,  and  hin¬ 
der  it  from  running  into  thofe  excefles,  to  which  nature, 
corrupted  as  it  is  and  depraved,  is  but  too  apt  to  carry  it. 
It  is  ufual  in  Scripture  to  fpeak  of  things,  which  are  to 
be  done  only  in  a  certain  meafure  and  degree,  as  if  they 
were  not  to  be  done  at  all  Thus  fays  our  Saviour,  Lay 
not  up  for  yourf elves  treafures  upon  earthy  Labour  not  for  the 
meat  that  perijheth ,  as  if  we  were  not  to  take  any  pains  at 
all,  in  order  to  a  comfortable  livelihood,  nor  to  think  at 
all  of  getting,  or  increafing,  an  eftate.  The  meaning  is, 
We  are  not  to  do  thefe  things,  we  are  to  neglecft  all 
earthly  provifions,  to  have  them  little,  or  not  at  all,  at 
heart,  in  comparifon  of  that  much  greater  care  we  ought 
to  have  for  our  fouls,  and  their  everlafting  welfare.  So 
as  to  the  point  before  us,  the  apoftle  exhorts  thus,  Let  no 
man  feek  his  own ,  but  every  man  another s  wealthy  as  if  we' 
were  to  do  nothing  for  ourfelves.  His  meaning  is.  Our 
care  for  ourfelves  ought  by  no  means  to  be  fuch,  and  in 
that  exceftive  degree,  as  to  admit  of  no  affecftion  to,  or 
care  for,  others.  For  it  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice, 
that  the  apoftle’s  character  of  uncharitable  men,  that  they 
are  lovers  of  their  own  felves ,  and  his  precept  in  the  text. 

Let 
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Let  no  man  feek  his  own ,  but  every  man  another s  wealthy  are 
explained  by  an  exhortation  of  his,  in  the  epiftle  to  the 
Philippians  ( ch.  ii.  4. )  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things ,  but  every  ma?i  kain  ru  iiipcov,  also  on  the  things  of 
others ,  That  is  to  fay,  That  is  the  faulty  love  of  ourfelves, 
which  excludes  all  love  and  regard  to  others.  There  is 
then  a  felf-love,  that  is  natural  and  juft,  and  there  is  a 
felf-love,  that  is  finful ;  and  it  is  a  very  eafy  matter  to 
diftinguifh  them  in  ourfelves.  For  do  we  make  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  others  an  intereft  of  our  own,  and  do  we  find 
ourfelves,  in  a  manner,  hurt,  or  wounded,  by  their  mif- 
fortunes  ?  Have  we  a  brotherly  feeling  of  the  good  or  ill 
of  others,  as  if  the  cafe  were  our  own,  and  not  theirs  ? 
Do  we  find  a  fenfible  pleafure  arifing  in  ourfelves,  upon 
the  profperity  of  our  neighbour,  and  do  we  fympathize 
with  him,  whenever,  by  any  of  the  numerous  accidents 
of  life,  we  find  him  afflicted  and  a  fufferer  ?  Are  we  dif-. 
pofed  not  only  to  rejoice  with  them ,  who  rejoice,  but  alfo  to 
mourn  with  them  that  mourn  ?  A  man  may  foon  find,  how 
it  is  with  him,  as  to  this  particular.  A  little  obfervation 
of  himfelf  will  help  him  to  make  a  thorough  difcovery 
to  himfelf,  which  clafs  of  men  he  is  really  and  truly  of, 
whether  of  the  felfifh,  or  of  thofe,  who  are  not  fo.  For 
if  his  charity,  which  may  be  allowed  to  begin  at  home, 
goes  no  farther,  but  ends  there  too,  if  he  fees  no  fuch  qua¬ 
lity  in  himfelf,  as  a  love,  or  benevolence,  fhedding  itfelf 
abroad,  if  he  knows  in  his  own  heart,  that  he  never  gives 
any  alms  at  all  in  private,  and  that,  whenever  he  is  called 
upon,  or  invited,  to  give  his  help  to  publick  charities,  he 
is  ever  more  ready  to  make  objections  to  the  end  and  defign 
of  fuch  charities,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  conduCt  and 
management  of  them,  than  to  be  contributing  and  afiift- 
ing  thereto,  if  he  perceives,  in  general,  that  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  others  does  not  move  or  affeCt  him  at  all,  and 
he  is  neither  made  eafy,  or  uneafy,  by  any  change  hap- 

B  2  pening, 
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pening  therein,  if  he  counts  he  is  neither  the  better  nor 
the  worfe  for  any  think  that  befals  others,  if  it  be  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  him,  whether  they  be  in  health,  or  in  ficknefs,  at 
eafe,  or  in  pain,  cloathed,  or  naked,  in  profperity,  or 
adverfity,  and,  in  all  events,  that  affedt  them,  he  be  the 
fame  untouched  and  unconcerned  perfon,  if,  when  others 
are  overtaken  with  misfortunes,  inftead  of  running  to 
their  help,  he  can  content  himfelf  with  the  way  of  think¬ 
ing  of  that  felfifh  one  in  Euripides ,  OurSrv  /uU-A&t  /u^r  rd/uut 
XoiSs  cc  'That  is  no  co?7cern  of  mine:  I  am  full 

as  happy ,  as  I  need  be $”  it  is  very  plain,  that  this  man  is 
not  one,  who  conforms  to  the  apoftolical  rule  in  the  text, 
but  he  may  aflbredly  conclude  himfelf  to  be  one  of  that 
degenerate  part  of  mankind,  whom  the  apoftle  defcribes 
to  be,  lovers  of  their  own  /elves. 

To  be  more  particular,  there  are  three  vices,  which, 
wherever  they  are,  either  find  a  man  felfifh,  or  elfe  make 
him  fo ;  and  they  are  pride,,  and  covetoufnefs,  and  a  floth- 
ful  difpofition. 

i.  If  a  man  be  proud,  ’tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  fhould  likewife  be  felfifh.  We  do  not  ufually  trouble 
ourfelves  with  things,  which  we  defpife.  It  is  the  apoftle’s 
advice  ( Heb .  x.  24.)  j (gmzvodSfMV  Let  us  conjider 

one  another ,  Let  us  attend  to  one  another s  cafes \  but  that  is 
a  thing,  which  a  proud  man  is  not  very  likely  to  do.  A 
man  may  fet  that  extraordinary  value  upon  himfelf,  as 
to  look  upon  the  reft  of  mankind,  in  comparifon,  not  to 
be  worth  his  thinking  of.  Inftead  of  being  convinced, 
that  he  was  born  to  be  ferviceable  to  others,  and  to  do 
them  good,  he  may  perhaps,  from  conceiving  too  highly 
of  himfelf,  be  induced  to  think,  that  all  others  were 
born  to  pay  him  honour,  that  from  himfelf  nothing  is 
due  to  others,  not  fo  much  as  good  will,  or  charity,  or 
any  one  good  office,  but  that  from  others  he  is  entitled  to. 

3/'  every 
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every  inftance  of  regard  they  ean  fhowhim,  and  to  every 
fervice  they  can  do  him.  And  this  has  been;  the  cafe  of 
that  great  enterprizer,  Alexander  of  Macedon ,  and  of 
fome  others,  who,  copying  after  his  model,  have  affe&ed 
to  be  thought  the  great  and  mighty  conquerors  of  their 
times,  and  who  to  their  own  ambition  and  wrong  third:  of 
glory  have  not  fcrupled  to  facrifice  even  thoufands  of. 
thofe  very  lives,  which,  by  their  particular  ftations  and 
relations,  they  were  bound  to.  cherifh  and  protect. 

2.  So  likewife  if  a  man  be  of  a  covetous  temper,  the 
great  bias  of  that  mans  mind  muft  not  be,  to  be  charita¬ 
ble,  or  to  ferve  others,  but  to  enrich  himfelf,  and  nothing 
is  plainer,  than  that  he,  who  is  a  lover  of  money,  muft 
alfo  in  the  apoftle’s  fenfe,  in  that  fenfe,  in  which  felf-love 
is  juftly  to  be  blamed,  be  likewife  a  lover  of  himfelf  In 
the  account  of  him,  who  is  covetous,  whatever  he  has* 
though  in  never  fa  great  abundance,  is  too  little  for  him, 
and  every  little  almoft  is  too  much  for  his  neighbour  ;  he 
is  altogether  for  himfelf;  as  to  charity,  that  he  looks  up¬ 
on  as  a  thing,  that  muft,  of  courfe,  diminifh  the  heap* 
he  wants  perpetually  to  be  increafed,  and  for  that  he  finds 
no  difpofition;  and  he  cares  not  who  wants,  provided 
that  he  himfelf  may  abound , 

3.  But  befides,  there  is  a  certain  blame- worthy  indo¬ 
lence,  and  unadtivenefs  of  temper,  which  often  accom¬ 
panies  a  felfifh  fpirit,  and  is  an  argument  thereof.  There 
are  divers  good  turns,  which  others  need  at  our  hands, 
which  we  cannot  do  for  them  without  allowing  them: 
fome  part  of  our  time  and  leifure,  and  affording  them 
fome  fhare  of  our  pains  and  trouble,  and  this  is  what 
the  man  who  is  felfifh  will  not  eafily  confent  to.  If  he 
is  but  juft  to  himfelf  and  his  own  concerns,  he  acquiefces 
in  that,  and  flops  there.  About  other  mens  affairs  he  is. 

habitually 
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habitually  carelefs.  He  can  exercife  himfelf  in  consulting 
and  acting  for  his  own  good,  and  can  bufy  himfelf  in 
that,  but  muft  be  excufed  from  going  any  farther,  and  fo 
all  his  thoughts  and  care  are  confined  to  himfelf,  and  cen¬ 
ter  there,  and  the  reft  of  mankind  are  to  be  left  to  make 
out  their  way,  and  to  do,  as  well  as  they  can,  for  them- 
.  Selves. 

And  now  having  faid  thus  much  concerning  felfifhnefs, 
or  that  vicious  felf-love,  that  makes  men  to  be  the  reverfe 
of  what  it  was  the  intent  of  the  precept  in  the  text,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gofpel,  to  make  them, 
I  proceed  as  I  intended,  to  lay  down  fome  motives,  to 
induce  us  to  have  a  charitable  concern  for  others,  and  to 
make  us  adtive  and  zealous  in  promoting  their  welfare  and 
happinefs. 

i.  Firjlt hen,  Letus  confiderf‘that  the  dodtrine  of  the 
text  is  no  other  than  the  dodtrine  of  nature  and  of  that 
reafon,  that  all  of  us  carry  about  us.  That  we  are  not 
bom  only  for  ourfelves,  is  the  natural  didtate  of  every 
reafonable  mind.  I  have  obferved  in  this  difcourfe,  that 
the  finful  felf-love  proceeds  not  from  nature  in  its  origi¬ 
nal,  but  degenerate  ftate.  For  why?  The  fame  nature, 
which  neceffitates  us  to  love  ourfelves,  prompts  us  to  mind 
alfo  the  good  of  others,  as  what  is  our  bounden  duty. 
And  this  the  very  frame  and  conftitution  of  our  nature 
fuppofes,  becaufe  man  is  plainly  made  for  fociety.  By 
the  natures  God  has  given  us  we  are  capable  of  converfing 
with,  and  aflifting,  and  fuccouring,  and  comforting  one 
another,  and  of  contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  each  o- 
ther.  If  we  confider  the  great  body  of  mankind,  we 
may  look  upon  it,  as  a  fociety  at  large,  whereof  all  indi¬ 
viduals  are  members  in  particular,  and  they  are  to  adt  as 
members  thereof  within  the  particular  focieties,  to  which 
they  belong,  and  in  their  fphere,  for  the  good  of  the 

whole ; 
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whole 3  they  are  to  ferve  their  country,  and  their  fellow 
members,  according  to  their  power  and  capacity.  As  for 
that  man,  who  is  unconcerned  for  others,  he  quite  forgets 
the  common  relation  we  ftand  in  to  one  another,  as  focia- 
ble  beings,  and  members  of  fociety;  nay,  he  doth,  in 
effeft,  renounce  this  honour  and  privilege  of  his  nature, 
who,  though  living  in  the  midft  of  the  community,  is 
of  as  little  ufe  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  as  if  he  had  fe- 
queftred  himfelf  to  a  defert  or  a  cell,  where  no  one  can 
be  the  better  for  him.  When  God  asked  Cain ,  (Gen. 
iv.  9. )  after  the  unnatural  murder  of  his  brother,  Where 
is  Abel ,  thy  brother  ?  he  faid,  I  know  not  3  am  I  my  brother  s 
keeper  ?  a  rude  and  unmannerly  anfwer  this !  but  that  is 
not  all  3  it  argued,  that  he  was  fo  depraved,  and  had  fo 
far  put  off  humanity,  that  he  was  utterly  infenfible  of 
the  obligation  of  nature  3  for  he  was  indeed  his  brother  s 
keeper ,  in  fome  fenfe  and  meafure,  and  he  was  to  watch 
over  him,  fo  far  as  he  well  could,  for  his  prefervation, 
fafety,  and  welfare. 

Let  one,  that  has  been,  in  his  time,  the  moft  felfifh 
man  in  the  world,  but  fall  himfelf  into  mifery  and  mif- 
fortunes,  and  that  will  make  even  him  fee  and  feel,  that 
men  from  their  common  humanity,  are  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  for  and  to  help  one  another.  He  will  not  only 
wifh  for  and  defire  relief,  but  he  will  think  it  hard  too, 
if  he  has  it  not,  and  he  will  even  make  it  matter  of  com¬ 
plaint,  that  others  do  not  their  bounden  duty,  if  they  do 
not  afford  it  him.  The  great  error  in  this  point,  that  he 
was  formerly  led  into  by  a  vicious  felf-love,  will  then 
vanifh,  and  he  will  then  fee  things,  as  they  are. 

2.  If  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  real  concern  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  others,  as  we  are  men,  much  more,  as  I  obferve 
in  the  fecond  place,  are  we  obliged  to  this,  as  we  are  Chri- 
ftians.  For  we  are  tied  and  knit  clofer  together  by  Chri- 
2  -  ftianity 
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ftiahity  than  by  coalition  humanity.  This  the  apoftle 
fliows  (i  Cor .  ixii.)  where  he  compares  the  church,  the 
myftical  body  of  Chrift,  for  this  reafon,  to  the  natural 
body,  to  fignify  the  love,  that  we,  who  are  members  of 
that  body,  ought  to  bear  to  one  another,  and  the  tender 
regard  we  ought  to  have  for  each  other's  welfare.  For 
in  the  natural  body  there  is  no  fchiftn ,  but  the  members  have 
the  fame  care  one  of  another ,  and  if  one  of  the  members  fuf- 
fer ,  all  the  me?nbers  Juff'er  with  it ,  and  if  one  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  So  it  fhould  be 
in  the  myftical  body,  and  its  members.  In  them  too 
there  fhould  be  the  like  aptnefs  to  mutual  help  and  the 
fame  harmony  and  iympathy.  And  the  apoftle’s  argu- 
men  for  our  being  true  and  juft  to  one  another  ( Ephef  iv. 
25.)  is  likewife  an  argument  for  our  being  charitable  and 
doing  good,  to  wit.  That  we  are  members  one  of  another * 
Accordingly  this  our  Saviour  made  the  mark  or  fign  of  his 
difciples,  By  this  fall  all  men  know ,  fays  he,  that  ye  are 
my  difciples ,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another .  And  indeed 
the  Chriftians  of  the  fi-rft  ages  were  known  and  diftin- 
guilhed  from  other  people  by  this.  Their  care  of  the 
poor  man  and  the  ftranger  was  fo  notorious  and  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  their  enemy  Julian ,  who  had  had  his  education 
■amongft  them,  and  could  not  but  know  them  well,  does 
them  the  juftice,  in  divers  places  of  his  writings,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  And  Lucian ,  taking  notice  of  this  practice 
of  theirs,  obferves,  how  ealy  a  thing  it  was,  in  thofe 
days,  for  the  crafty  and  cunning  to  make  an  advantage  to 
themfelves  of  this  liberal  and  beneficent  temper  of  the 
Chriftians.  But  fo  it  was,  by  the  accounts  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  as  well  as  their  friends,  that  the  firft  Chriftians  were 
fo  clofely  linked  together  in  the  bond  of  charity,  fo  really 
concerned  for  one  another’s  ftate,  fo  ready  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  minifter  to  the  necefiities,  to  fupply  the  wants, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  one  another,  that  greater 

mutual 
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mutual  kindnefs  could  not  have  been  fhowed,  if  the 
whole  body  of  believers,  the  entire  houjhold  of  faith>  had 
been  all  of  the  fame  kindred,  and  had  been  but  one  family 
according  to  the  flejfh. 

3.  A  third  motive  I  (hall  urge  to  a  charitable  regard  to 
the  good  of  others  is,  the  great  example  of  our  blefled 
Lord,  who,  for  us  men ,  and  for  our  falvation ,  that  he 
might  deliver  us  out  of  a  miferable  ftate,  came  down  from 
heaven ,  and  condefcended  to  be  incarnate,  and  to  be  a 
man  of  j or rows,  and  at  iaft  crucified.  A  moft  illuftrious 
inftance  of  a  charitable  concern  for  others,  greater  than 
which  cannot  be  conceived  or  imagined  !  What  a  furp ri¬ 
sing  degree  of  love  was  this?  For  our  redemption  the 
eternal  fon  of  God,  no  lefs  a  perfon,  cue  poverty  Iocvtvv,  em¬ 
ptied  himfelf  he  humbled  himfelf  to  become  man,  to  live 
a  forrowful  life  and  to  dye  an  accurfed  death.  Suppofing 
that  we  had  never  fo  great  a  concern  for  the  good  of  others, 
what  could  we  do  for  them  like  this?  What  comparifon 
can  it  bear  or  admit  of,  that  one  man  fhould  be  chari¬ 
table  to  another,  and  that  the  fon  of  God,  for  man’s  fake, 
fhould  confent  to  become  man  ?  This  is  a  degree  of  con¬ 
cern  for  others,  that  fhould  make  us  afhamed  to  refledl, 
that  our  great  mafter  fhould  do  fo  much  good  for  all  of 
us,  and  that  it  is  with  fo  much  difficulty,  that  we  bring 
ourfelves  to  do  the  lead:  good  thing  for  one  another. 
Thou  can’ft  relieve  thy  brother’s  poverty,  without  impo- 
verifhing  thyfelf.  Thou  can’ft  help  to  enlarge  him  from 
a  prifon,  without  making  thyfelf  a  prifoner  in  his  ftead. 
Thou  can’ft  give  him  food  and  raiment,  and  yet  leave 
thyfelf  as  far  from  wanting  either  of  them,  as  thou  waft 
before.  And,  after  all,  what  is  that  mighty  expence,  to 
which  it  is  likely  thy  concern  for  him  fhould  put  thee? 
It  may  coft  thee  a  fmall  pittance  of  thy  wealth,  it  may 
demand  of  thee  perhaps  fome  portion  of  thy  time,  it 

C  may 
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may  require  a  little  of  thy  care  and  thought  and  trouble. 
But  what  is  all  this,  what  is  the  utmoft  the  moft  charita¬ 
ble  man  in  the  world  can  do  for  his  brother,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  aftonifhing  inftance  of  the  love  of  our 
bleffed  Lord  to  mankind  ? 

4.  A  fourth  motive  to  a  charitable  regard  to  others,  and 
miniftring  to  them  accordingly  is,  the  great  pleafure,  that 
ever  muft  attend  fuch  a  practice.  And  thus  it  is  true* 
that  all  the  good  we  do  our  neighbour  may  be  refolved 
into  felf-love,  if  we  confider  that  pleafure  redounding 
from  it,  that  we  may  lawfully  and  honeftly  propound  to 
ourfelves,  as  a  motive  to  our  duty  in  this  kind.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  felf-love  is  a  corrupt  end  of  doing  good 
offices  to  others  5  as  for  inftance,  when  alms  are  given, 
purely  that  they  may  be  feen  of  men,  and  when  a  man 
does  any  good  thing,  only  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  to 
receive  the  applaufe  of  men,  in  which  cafe,  though  others 
may  be  the  better  for  the  benefit  received  from  him,  yet 
does  the  adt  lofe  all  its  value  and  gracefulnefs,  by  proceed¬ 
ing  from  fo  mean  a  principle,  and  becaufe  there  was  a 
pitiful  felf-love  at  the  bottom  of  it 5  and  as  fuch  an  one 
does  fome  good  works  openly,  to  wit,  only  to  get  the 
efteem  and  praife  of  the  world,  fo  for  the  fame  reafon, 
he  will  be  fure  never  to  do  any  good  work  in  fecret.  But 
felf-love  is  a  very  lawful  and  honourable  inducement  to 
do  good  to  others,  when  we  propofe  to  our  felves  the  plea¬ 
fure  and  fatisfadtion  there  is  in  doing  it.  As  to  alms¬ 
giving,  fays  our  Saviour,  It  is  ?nore  bleffed  to  give ,  than  to 
receive ,  it  is  more  blefled  to  fhow  kindnefles,  than  to  have 
them  done  us. 

In  the  common  courfe  of  human  affairs  it  cannot  be 
otherwife,  but  that  there  muft  be  much  mifery  in  the. 
world.  Let  us  but  take  a  fhort  view  of  fome  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  of  fome  of  thole  cafes, 
2  frequently 
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frequently  happening,  which  have  defervedly  gained  the 
attention  to  them  of  the  piety  and  charity  of  this  great 
city.  In  one  place,  a  child,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
utterly  unable  to  help  itfelf,  and  wholly  unprovided  for, 
is  deprived  of  that  affectionate  parent,  who  would  natu¬ 
rally  have  done  every  thing  poffible  for  its  happinefs,  and 
comes  to  be  left  In  the  hands  of  ftrangers,  with  nothing, 
but  its  cries  and  its  innocence,  to  follicit  and  plead  for  it. 
In  another  place,  the  hands,  that  were  wont  to  maintain 
many,  and  to  diffufe  plenty,  and  joyfulnefs,  through  a 
whole  family,  are  difabled  by  ficknefs  from  doing  fo  any 
more.  Befides,  numberlefs  are  the  accidents,  by  which 
men  daily  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  become  maimed 
and  lame,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  them- 
felves  or  others,  though  never  fo  well  difpofed  to  induftryj 
and  for  difaffers  of  this  fort  we  need  not  go  fo  far  as  to 
the  camp,  the  experience  of  every  day  almoft  fhows  us, 
that  we  have  numbers  of  them  nearer  home,  and  at  our 
very  doors.  Nor  are  thefe  brittle  and  frail  bodies  of  ours 
the  only  part  of  us  which  is  fubjedt  to  accidents.  Our 
very  minds  arc  not  exempt.  Some  men  are  born  into  the 
world  with  that  unhappy  frame,  that  they  never  in  all 
their  lives  arrive,  as  others  do,  to  a  competent  ufe  of  their 
reafon ;  and  how  often  does  it  happen,  that  by  a  fright, 
or  a  fever,  or  fome  fhocking  calamity,  or  fome  violent 
paffion  overfetting  men,  or  by  fome  unhappy  tempe¬ 
rament  of  the  blood  and  fpirits,  which  men  could  nei¬ 
ther  forefee  nor  prevent,  they  are  all  of  a  fudden  deprived 
of  the  right  ufe  of  their  underftandings,  and,  till  they 
are  recovered  from  that  ftate  by  medicines  and  a  proper 
regimen,  muft  be  kept,  under  due  reftraint,  from  hurting 
others  or  themfelves,  and  can  be  no  longer  looked  on,  or 
treated  with,  as  part  of  the  rational  world  ?  And  thefe  are 
the  involuntarily  miferable,  whofe  mifery  cannot,  with  any 
truth,  be  faid  to  be  their  own  choice.  But  there  are,  be- 
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Tides  thefe,  the  miferable  of  another  fpecies,  and  they  are 
thofe,  who  are  voluntarily  fo  ;  I  mean  the  idle  and  vicious 
part  of  the  poor,  thofe  of  them  efpecially,  who  have 
health,  and  ftrength,  and  youth,  on  their  fide,  the  vagrants 
which  infeft  our  ftreets,  and  often  intercept  the  alms,  that 
were  better  beftowed  in  other  places,  thofe,  in  a  word,, 
who  prefer  lazinefs  and  beggary  to  the  comforts  of  an 
honeft  calling;  and  the  great  mifery  of  this  fort  of  wretches 
is,  that  if  fome  body  does  not  interpofe  for  them,  who 
has  a  greater  regard  and  a  truer  love  for  them,  than  they 
have  for  themfelves,  and  endeavour,  when  nothing  elfe 
will  do,  to  bring  them  to  themfelves  by  punifhment,  and 
to  reform  them  by  difcipline,  the  confequence  of  their 
being  left  to  themfelves  will  be,  that,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  in  their  vices,  they  will  in  a  little  time, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  hardy  enough  to  venture  to  live,  in 
a  manner,  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  all  mankind,  and  will 
allow  themfelves  in  thefts,  and  robberies,  and  murders, 
crimes,  which  will  render  them  deteftable,  both  in  the 
fight  of  God  and  of  man.  And  thefe  we  are  to  reckon 
the  miferable  of  their  own  making,  and  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  of  mifery  it  is  (though  they  are  not  as  yet  become  as 
thoroughly  bad  as  is  poflible,  nor  have  as  yet  filled  up  the 
utmoft  meafure  of  iniquity  they  are  capable  of)  to  be,  as 
the  idle,  and  vicious,  and  unemployed  poor  always  are, 
in  the  high  road  to  deftrudtion  both  of  foul  and  body ; 
and  for  that  reafon  it  cannot  but  be  every  good  man’s  wiih, 
that  inftances  of  fuch  unhappy  creatures  were  not  near 
fo  frequent  amongft  us,  as  they  are. 

It  was  the  faying  of  a  very  charitable  man,  upon  ob- 
ferving  the  {late  of  mankind  in  general,  and  how  much 
fin  and  mifery  there  was  amongft  them,  How  can  a  good 
man  be  happy ,  when  all  the  world  is  thus  miferable  about 
him  ?  ffe  has  plainly  but  one  way  of  being  fo,  and  that  is 
by  endeavouring,  in  his  own  fphere,  to  reduce  and  leffen 

the 
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the  quantity  of  mifery,  which  he  fees,  and  knows  of,  in 
the  world,  as  much  as  is  poflible.  For  the  ftudying  and 
trying  to  do  this,  and  in  any  degree,  fucceeding  therein, 
is  ever  attended  with  a  joy  and  pleafure,  that  is  divine  and 
ravifhing,  and  of  a  kind  much  fuperior  to  any  thing, 
which  he,  who  is  mean  enough  to  be  felfifh,  can  ever 
relifh  or  enjoy. 

5.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  fifth  confideration,  to  ftir  us 
up  to  feek  the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  our  own,  which 
is.  That  the  fenfe  of  having  done  this  is  what  will  be  found 
to  pleafe  us  beft  at  laft.  What,  I  befeech  you,  will  it 
fignify  to  me  at  the  end  of  life,  that  I  have  lived  only 
to  myfelf,  indulged  all  manner  of  ways  to  myfelf,  cared 
for  none  but  myfelf,  enjoyed  my  eafe,  and  taken  my  fill 
of  pleafure  ?  Is  there  any  comfort  in  thinking  of  this  at 
our  latter  end?  None  at  all.  This  cannot  yield  any  plea- 
furable  reflection.  Nay,  a  perfon,  who  has  employed  his 
time  no  better  than  this  amounts  to,  is  fo  much  the  more 
uneafy  on  the  death-bed,  by  how  much  more  he  lived  to 
himfelf,  when  now  he  can  indulge  himfelf  no  more,  and 
all  the  eafe  and  pleafure,  he  ever  lived  in,  leaves  not  after 
it  the  leaft  comfortable  relifh  or  remembrance.  A 
felfifh,  and  unprofitable,  and  uncharitable  life  can  do  no 
otherwife  than  deliver  a  man  over  to  a  foolifh  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  end.  Haft  thou  indeed  done  good  in  thy  genera¬ 
tion?  Haft  thou  been  duly  mindful,  on  all  occafions,, 
quem  te  Deus  ejfe  jujjit ,  &  humana  qua  parte  locatus  es  in 
re ,  that  is,  what  all  the  feveral  duties  werey  which  thy 
Jituation  in  the  world  required  of  thee  ?  Canft  thou  fay,  and 
with  truth,  “  I  have  not  come  into  the  world  for  nothing, 
“  I  have  not  lived  in  human  fociety  for  nothing,  but  others 
“  have  been  the  better  for  me,  the  fick,  the  needy,  the  di- 
iC  ftrefled,  the  ignorant,  thofe  of  all  forts,  to  whom  my 
?c  beneficence  could  be  extended,  within  my  fphere?  ”  Has 
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God  had  thy  beft  fer vices  from  thee,  and  haft  thou  been 
ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  world  ?  There  is  comfort  and 
ioy  in  thinking  of,  and  refle&ing  upon  this,  when  all  the 
cafe,  and  pleafure,  of  felf-indulgence,  yea,  all  worldly 
pomp,  and  ftate,  and  honour,  are  paft  away,  and  gone, 
and  are  now  utterly  infignificant  things  to  us.  It  is  not, 
we  may  be  allured,  the  good  we  have  enjoyed  ourfelves, 
but  the  good  we  have  done  to  others,  that  will  fatisfy, 
and  pleafe  us,  and  ftand  us  in  ftead  when  we  come  to 
die.  '  ;  .  .  .  *  : 

6.  Let  us  confider  in  the fixth  place,  how  very  needful 
the  virtue  required  in  the  text  is  to  recommend  us  to  God. 
For  this  is  that  beneficent  temper  the  apoftle  fpeaks  of  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  very  epiftle  from  whence 
the  words  of  the  text  are  taken,  without  which  all  the 
excellencies,  we  can  to  pretend  to,  are  of  no  account  in 
the  fight  of  God.  The  chapter  begins  thus,  though  I 
fpeak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels ,  and  have  not 
charity ,  I  am  become  as  founding  brafs  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy ,  and  under f  and  all 
myfieries ,  and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  I  have  all faith ,  fo 
that  I  could  remove  mountains ,  and  I  have  no  charity ,  I  am 
nothing .  And  here  it  is  obfervable,  that  one  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  properties  and  effects  of  this  fo  neceffary  grace  of 
charity  mentioned  by  the  apoftle  in  that  chapter,  amongft 
the  reft,  is  this  (as  we  read  u  5.)  That  it  is  by  no  means 
felfifh.  Charity  feeketh  not  her  own.  The  fame  word  is 
ufed  in  the  original  for  feekmg  both  there  and  in  the  text, 
and  the  paflage  is  plainly  parallel  to  the  words  I  have  been 
difcourfing  upon,  and  is  very  fitly  expounded  by  them. 
Let  no  man  feek  his  own>  but  every  man  another's  wealth . 

7.  I  fhould  now  have  done  with  the  feveral  motives 

which  fluould  induce  us,  and  prevail  with  us,  to  have  a 

proper 
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proper  regard  to  the  good  of  others,  but  there  is  one  mo¬ 
tive  yet  behind,  which  I  cannot  well  omit  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  I  muff  not  forget  to  remind  you,  in  the  feventh 
and  laji  place,  how  much  we  are  concerned,  as  proteftants, 
not  to  be  defective  in  this  point  of  charity.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  (and  that  upon  very  good  grounds)  that  the  faiths 
we  of  this  church  profefs,  is  no  other,  than  that,  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  faints ,  and  we  cannot  but  be  fen- 
fible,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  a  true  faith ,  that  it  (how  itfelf 
in  working  by  love .  Could  it  appear  that  we  were  more 
wanting  herein  than  others,  or  did  in  the  lead;  fall  fhort 
of  thofe  from  whofe  communion  we  have  feparated  our 
felves,  it  would  give  our  adverfaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome  fuch  a  caufe  of  triumph,  as  I  perfuade  myfelf,  they 
have  not  at  this  day.  What  has  given  an  handle  to  fome 
to  mifreprefent  us,  in  this  particular,  has  been  this,  that 
we  do  not,  as  they  do,  place  merit  in  good  works,  nor 
make  them,  with  the  council  of  Tratf,  the  efficient  caufe 
of  our  juftification.  And  the  truth  is,  we  think  it  reafon 
enough  for  doing  them,  that  we  are  affured,  that  they  are 
well  pleading  to'God,  that  God  has  plainly  required  them 
at  our  hands,  and  has  promifed  to  reward  them.  Thofe 
great  and  excellent  charities,  which  call  us  together  at  this 
time,  are  a  plain  vindication  of  us,  that  we  are  very  far 
from  being  Solifdians ,  or  perfons  wholly  unmindful  of 
good  works :  and  may  the  argument,  by  a  continual  in- 
creafe  and  flourifhing  of  charity  amongft  us,  grow  every 
day  flill  ftronger  in  our  favour.  We  have  before  us  the 
excellent  patterns  of  our  proteftant  ancestors,  to  excite  us 
to  be  charitable  and  helpful  to  others,  as  they  were.  One 
of  the  firft  of  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  happy  reforma¬ 
tion  was,  the  eredting  and  endowing,  by  the  crown,  and 
by  private  perfons,  fome  of  thofe  truly  ufeful  foundations, 
which  have  ever  fince  afforded  fo  much  help  and  comfort 
to  the  needy  and  diftreffed,  and  which  continue^  Jailing 
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credit  and  honour  to  this  great  and  opulent  city.  The 
zeal  of  the  firft  friends  of  the  reformation  diftinguifhed 
itfelf  fo  early  in  this  work,  that  the  noble  and  beneficent 
temper  of  our  countrymen  feems  only  to  have  waited  for 
the  removal  of  popery,  and  the  clearing  of  fome  con¬ 
vents  of  an  ufelefs  fet  of  friars,  that  had  dwelt  in  them, 
to  be  able  to  fhine  forth  in  its  full  luftre  and  glory,  and 
to  (how  itfelf  in  far  more  fubftantial  inftances  of  charity, 
than  any  they  had  ever  gone  into  before.  It  is  no  fign  of 
a  felfifh  religion,  nor  of  a  religion,  which  does  not  very 
ftrongly  put  us  upon  caring  for  others,  that  it  has  now, 
for  no  lefs  time,  than  near  two  hundred  years  laft  paft,  been 
daily  and  continually  fliowing  its  fpirit  and  genius,  in 
fome  of  the  moft  laudable  kinds  of  charity,  that  the 
heart  of  man  could  contrive,  or  think  of,  for  the  relief 
of  the  unhappy. 

And  now  that  juftice  may  be  done  to  thofe  worthy  per- 
fons,  to  whofe  skill,  and  faithfulnefs,  and  generous  con¬ 
cern  for  the  good  of  the  miferable  of  their  fellow-citizens 
and  others,  the  profperous  eftate  of  fuch  defigns  as  thefe, 
muft  ever,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  owing,  it  is  fit  you  fhould 
be  acquainted  with  the  prefent  date  and  condition  of  the 
hofpitals  of  this  city. 

Here  the  Report  was  read . 

And  here  let  me  prevail  with  you  to  caft  a  look  back 
upon  two  of  our  famous  hofpitals,  thofe  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  and  St.  Thomas ,  and  to  reflect  a  little  upon  the  great 
good  that  has  been  done  there  within  the  compafs  of  the 
fingle  year  laft:  paft.  Itrmuft  doubtlefs  occafion  a  very 
fenfible  pleafure  in  every  compaflionate  breaft  to  hear, 
how  much  benefit  the  miferable  of  our  own  fpecies  have 
received  from  thofe  places  in  that  time,  and  how  many, 
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who  were  fo  very  lately  objects  of  pity,  have  returned 
from  thence,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  happily  altered,  with 
healthful  bodies,  and  minds  full  of  joy,  and,  we  will 
hope  too,  with  thanks  to  God  in  their  mouths,  to  their 
own  dwellings.  By  the  account  of  the  la  ft  year  (and,  in 
this,  former  years  have  not  been  behind  them,  but  rather 
exceeded  them)  in  thefe  two  hofpitals  only,  taken  together, 
fo  great  a  number,  as  between  eight  and  nine  thoufand 
wounded,  maimed,  fick,  and  difeafed  perfons,  have  met 
with  the  relief  they  wanted,  and  are  returned  home  to 
their  feveral  bufineffes  and  occupations,  and  above  a  thou - 
fund  more,  we  are  told,  are  at  this  time  under  the  fame 
infpedtion  and  care,  and,  with  the  bleffing  of  God,  are 
now  in  the  way  of,  and  hoping  for,  the  like  happy  fuc- 
cefs.  Let  us  now  put  the  fuppofition,  that  no  fuch  pro- 
vifion  had  been  made  am  on  git  us  for  the  cafe  of  fo  great 
a  number  of  unhappy  perfons,  as,  by  the  piety  of  goon 
Chriftians,  has  been  made  in  theie  hofpitals,  and  let  us 
but  confider  with  ourfelves,  what  muff  unavoidably  have 
been  the  confequence.  Sicknefs  and  accidents  would  flill 
have  happened,  as  they  do,  and  the  numbers  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  in  our  neighbourhood,  in  that  cafe,  had  not 
been  lefs  than  they  are,  but  in  all  likelihood  much  greater ; 
and  what  mu  ft  then  have  become  of  them  ?  Why,  many 
of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  we  muft  imagine,  had  either 
been  left  to  perifh  within  their  own  habitations,  which 
had  then,  in  a  manner,  become  their  hofpitals,  but  hof¬ 
pitals  of  a  very  wretched  fort,  without  advice,  without 
medicine,  without  relief ;  or  elfe  perhaps  they  would  have 
ventured  themfelves  into  our  ftreets,  and  fought  that  pity 
there,  which  they  could  meet  with  no  where  elfe.  Would 
it  not  have  given  us  pain  to  meet  with  obje&s  of  mifery 
on  every  fide  ?  W ould  it  not  have  abated  much  of  that 
pleafure  we  now  juftly  take  in  beholding  the  beauty,  and 

riches,  and  magnificence  of  this  flourifhing  city,  if  but 
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a  fmall  part  of  the  great  number  I  have  mentioned  had 
been  expofed  and  fcattered  up  and  down  in  every  corner, 
and  permitted  to  lye  languifhing,  and  even  expiring  in  our 
view  ?  How  much  more  is  it  for  the  honour  of  our  religion 
and  country,  that  as  few  fights  of  human  nature  in  mifery 
fhould  appear  amongft  us,  as  is  poffible  ?  That  there  are 
yet  left,  too  many  fuch,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  and, 

I  apprehend,  it  mu  ft  be  fo  ftill,  till  the  beneficent  fpirit 
I  have  been  recommending,  exerts  itfelf  yet  with  greater 
vigor  amongft  us,  and  puts  us  upon  doing  fomewhat  yet 
farther  for  their  good.  May  God  therefore  put  it  into  our 
hearts  zealoufly  to  fet  about  the  bufinefs  of  increafing  the 
prefent  ftreams  of  thefe,  and  likewife  of  the  other  cha¬ 
rities  of  this  city,  that  more  perfons,  in  their  time  of 
need,  may  become  partakers  thereof,  and  be  refrefhed 
thereby. 

And,  after  the  feveral  motives  I  have  already  urged  at 
large,  I  need  not,  I  think,  ufe  many  words,  to  induce  us 
thereto.  All  that  I  {hall  think  proper  to  add,  by  way  of 
eonclufion,  fhall  be,  only  briefly  to  hint  to  you  thefe 
few  things. 

I  obferved  to  you  in  this  difcourfe,  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  qualities,  which  are  apt  to  make  men  felfifh,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  being  fo  zealous,  as  they  fhould  be,  in 
doing  good  to  others.  Againft  thefe  qualities  let  us  refolve 
to  be  more  efpecially  on  our  guard ;  and  that  we  may  be 
fo  more  effectually, 

Let  us  take  care,  in  the  firft  place,  not  to  be  hindred 
from  doing  good  by  any  thing  like  pride,  or  too  high  a 
conceit  of  ourfelves  and  contempt  of  others  •,  let  us  be 
fure,  that  ( as  our  blefled  Saviour  himfelf  was,  and  as  he 
exprefsly  calls  upon  us  to  be )  we  be  all  of  us  meek  a?id 
lowly  in  heart ,  and  (to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  St.  Peter)  that 
we  be  clothed  with  humility.  Let  us  remember,  that  the 
prefent  life  is  a  flare  of  trial,  and  not  of  reward,  and 
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that  it  is  not  the  rank  of  life  we  are  in,  but  our  conduct 
and  deportment  therein,  that  muff:  recommend  us  to  God, 
and  render  us  of  any  worth  or  value  in  his  light,  and  that 
it  can  be  by  no  means  concluded,  becaufe  one  man  is  lefs 
profperous,  and  in  lower  circumftances,  than  another 
may  be,  that  therefore  he  is  lefs  in  God’s  efteem  j  and  this 
is  a  good  reafon,  why  no  man  fliould  think  too  highly  of 
himfelf,  or  too  meanly  of  his  brother.  Let  us  think  lefs, 
than  commonly  we  do,  of  the  diftance,  which  worldly 
circumftances  have  put  between  us  and  our  brethren,  and 
more  of  the  great  diftance  there  is  between  God  and  our- 
felves ;  and  this  contemplation  will  ever  keep  us  in  fuch 
an  habit  of  humility,  as  will  render  us  at  all  times  apt 
and  ready  to  do  thofe  good  offices  for  our  brethren,  which 
they  may  ftand  in  need  of  at  our  hands.  We  fhall  then 
not  fail  to  admire  the  infinite  condefcenffon  of  God,  that 
he,  who  dwelleth  on  high ,  and  whofe  throne  is  in  heaven , 
highly  exalted  above  all  angels  and  archangels,  above  all 
principality ,  and  power ,  and  might ,  and  dominion ,  flhould 
fo  far  humble  himfelf  \  as  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  in  the  earthy  and,  in  particular,  that  he  fliould 
fliow  fo  much  kindnefs  to  fuch  finful  creatures  as  our¬ 
felves.  It  will  then  be  but  natural  for  us  to  imitate  the 
goodnefs  we  admire.  How  can  we  think  any  man’s  cafe 
whatfoever  below  our  notice,  when  we  confider,  that  we 
ourfelves,  with  all  our  fins,  and  frailties,  and  infirmities 
about  us,  are  not  below  the  notice  of  the  Almighty,  nor 
without  confiderable  marks  and  tokens  of  his  bounty  to 
us  ? 

Again ,  That  we  may  not  be  hindred  from  doing  good 
by  too  great  a  love  of  riches,  let  us  not  think  that  portion 
of  our  wealth  to  be  thrown  away  or  mifemployed,  which 
may  procure  for  us  the  prayers  of  the  poor  and  deftitute 
in  our  behalf,  and  entitle  us  to  the  bleffing  of  God  upon 
the  reft  of  our  fubftance.  Let  us  perfuade  ourfelves,  that 
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the  very  belt  ufe  we  can  make  of  riches,  the  uncertain 
mammon  of  this  world,  is,  to  make  them  a  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  for  us  thofe  everlajiing  habitations  fpoken  of  by  our 
Saviour,  and  that  we  can  make  no  purchafe  with  them, 
like  the  favour  of  God  here,  and  eternal  happinefs  here¬ 
after. 

Nor,  lajiljy  let  us  be  hindred  from  doing  good  to  others, 
by  imagining,  that,  without  this,  we  have  bufinefs  enough 
to  do  of  our  own,  and  fufficient  to  take  up  all  our  time 
and  thoughts.  For  (as,  I  hope,  I  have  convinced  you  in 
this  difcourfe  )  this  is  more  an  affair  of  our  own,  and 
more  appertaining  to  us,  than  men  are  commonly  apt  to 
apprehend  it;  and  we  cannot  be  better  employed,  or 
more  profitably  for  ourfelves,  than  when  we  do  that  good 
to  others,  which  we  have  opportunity  of  doing,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  in  expedtation  of 
his  rewards. 


THE  END. 


